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For the Companion. 
THE MARTYRED FAMILY. 

‘«] liked not my father’s looks this morning,” 
said little Lady Margery Howth, turning anxious- 
ly toward an elderly dame, who sat with needle 
poised above an embroidery frame, but whose 
prows were ominously clouded, and whose dark 
eyes gazed anxiously forward, as if she had long 
been lost in revery. 

“Truly was I pondering on the same thing, lit- 
tle granddaughter,” said the dame, taking one or 
two rapid stitches, and relapsing into thought 
again, the needle poised as before. ‘But if it 
should happen,” she murmured, under her breath, 
“it is what I looked for years and years agone, 
and now I am just fourscore.” 

“If what should happen, granddame, dear ?” 
asked the little lady, the ball of yarn which she 
had*been winding rolling to her feet, and the 
small, bright, rosy lip quivering. 

The room was long, high-ceiled, and the walls 
covered with tapestry of a quaint design. Here 
and there a figure in ancient armor, bronzed and 
bearded, looked startlingly out, endowed as with 
life when some slant, red ray of sunshine lay 
across the massive features—for it seemed the 
men of those days were giants. The windows, set 
deeply within frames of heavy oak black with age, 
bearing the impress of centuries on their worn 
and dented, though polished surface, admitted 
the light, as it were, under protest, and but for 
one more modern casement set opposite the gar- 
den, and containing upwards of a hundred quaint, 
diamond shaped panes, the room would have 





been always in shadow. As it was, the flowers of | 


yesterday, in all their bloom and fragrance; con- 
trasted with the dim, dun colors of nuns in pro- 
cession, filing along the great silken draperies 
that hung from ceiling to floor. The floor was 
black and white—the white inlaid figures repre- 
senting some feudal scene; at each door a small, 
brilliantly colored mat laid, and a rug, claimed to 
have been made by an ancestor of the Howths 
when in captivity, was stretched before the glitter- 
ing fender of the fireplace. Here and there a ti- 
ger skin of remarkable beauty—claws and all— 
heightened the quaintness of the furniture. In one 
corner a small, choice collection of books—more 
valuable then than their weight in gold—stood, 
beaufel-like, the heavy bindings showing under 
silken curtains. Over the mantel, which was far 
above one’s head, and had to be reached by steps, 
stood two massive candelabras of solid silver, be- 
tokening, more than any other feature, the wealth 
of the proprietor. The chairs were of the old 
convent pattern, made, it would seem, with a 
special eye to discomfort, and little lady Margery, 
sitting though she was in one of the smallest, 
looked a veritable pigmy, in her quaint little cap 
and gown of sober gray, that fell in nun-like folds 
about her person to the floor. 

Little Lady Margery was fourteen, but very 
small for her years. I think in contrasting her 
appearance with girls of her age at the present 
time, the latter lose a little by the contrast. So 
meek, so violet-like, so thoroughly and sweetly 
modest she bloomed, in this old mansion and 
amid its ancient surroundings, that I question if 
it might not be difficult to find her equal now. 
Her face was very saintly in its beauty; her eye 
of that soft gray-blue which almost always marks 
Precocity, tending to glance upward, sparkling 
with joy, melting with love, languid in thought— 
she was in every thing exquisite to the eye as the 
first dewy bud that opens its pure petals to the 
glad light of summer. Darling Margery Howth! 
thou didst lay by thy sweet life as the star its 
shining in the broad glare of day, only to glow 
with a holier brightness when the darkness and 
the cloud of death were around thee, the darkness 
Visible to us only, thine the light. 

The granddame looked all the high-bred, pure- 
thoughted woman of her time. Her hair was 
snow white, and not quite hidden under a muslin 
coif. Her hands and arms were encased in long 
black lace mits, that met the short sleeves of her 
black silk gown, the skirt of which was curiously 
looped up. A serenity born only of an unclouded 
conscience made her face more beautiful than the 
brightest youthfulness. As Margery asked the 
question, “‘if what should happen?” she looked at 
ber mournfully for a moment, then said: 
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LORD HOWTH’S ARREST. 


‘‘Bring a stool hither and sit at my feet, little | 
granddaughter, and I will tell thee. I had not} 
meant to cloud thy young life, but we live in per- | 
ilous timts, and it behooves young and old alike | 
to be prepared for death.” | 


“Go to thy God for comfort, my child,” said 
the old granddame, rising. ‘‘Truly, these be 
troublous times, and it seems to me [I hear a 
threatening of the populace. I have been fearing 
it; they are ripe for mischief, and my Edgar is 


‘Death, dear grandmother!” and the child’s | called the leader of this movement against the 


voice held a solemn music in its low vibrations. 

‘Yes, my darling, death,” was the reply, as the | 
old granddame placed her hand on the silken | 
locks of the other. ‘*And you know—I have | 
taught you—what death is ?” 

‘A happy entrance into the kingdom of heaven | 
to those who love our Lord Christ,” said the | 
child, with a look of ecstasy, ‘and therefore not 
to be dreaded, but prepared for in a rational and 
Christian manner.” 

‘‘My darling, we should not long be separa- 
ted,” murmured the elder woman, with tears of) 
joy; “but I was saying, it is what I looked for 
years and years ago. I will tell you what I 
meant. My little Edgar was given to me after 
I had lost, one after the other, seven beautiful 
boys. I prayed God for him, and entreated that 
he might be spared, with many tears. But, dar- 
ling, he always did seem out of his rightful ele- 
ment with me, from the first. So patient, so 
heavenly-minded, that I doubted if I had done 
right in wrestling with my Maker for this pre- 
cious gift. And as he grew in years, I said to my- 
self, ‘I cannot keep him, he is fitter for heaven 
than earth;’ and so I trembled on, year after 
year, always doubting, until something seemed to 
tell me that he had a work to do, and I counselled 
my heart to patience. hid 

“For fifty years,” she continued, in a lower 
voice, ‘thas he blessed my life, and in all that 
time, wonderful as it may seem, he has never giv- 
en me one moment’s anxiety through perversity 
of disposition or temper. When a little child, he 
met an old pilgrim—a godly man—who laid bare 
to him, with no gentle tongue, the corruption of 
the Romish church. In that day he received the 
truth in Christ, and long before your time I had 
banished the altar of the virgin, and prepared my- 
self to forsake the confessional, and trust alone to 
my God for comfort and pardon. What days of 
trial they have been you can never know. Since 
then we have suffered from concealed enemies, 
who are now daring to come out more openly.” 

‘But my father is so tender and kind, so good 
to everybody,” said little Margery, tearfully; 
“surely they will not do him personal harm.” 

“‘My child, our Lord was so kind and good 
that there was no guile found in Him, but—” 

. “QO, if we had only kept my father at home! 
What meant that look of sorrow, to-day? And 
he came back twice and kissed me. Dost think, 
dearest, he was taking a farewell of some sort? 

















Ah, my poor mother! It would kill her!” 


misguided Romanists. There, there, my little 
one, be brave, as becometh the child of one who 
dares the heaviest punishment of his kingdom. 
And now to thy mother.” 

Lady Howth, Margery’s mother, laid silently 
and thoughtfully upon the pillow, which was not 
whiter than her face. 

“Margery,” she said, softly, and the child drew 
nearer. , 

‘Margery, darling, do you love me?” 

“O, mamma! mamma!” she sobbed, throwing 
her arms around the fragile form; ‘‘how can you 
ask me? I would die for you.” 

“There, my love, there is no need, I trust, for 
that; but I told not thy father, this morning, that 
my strength had suddenly failed me—and—I 
think, dear—before the day is done—I shall be 
with God.” 

“O, don’t, mamma, don’t talk of leaving me. 
Let me go for my father.” 

“Tt may not be, sweet Margery; during these 
hours he belongeth not to me, but to his country. 
And I am very certain from his manner that there 
are great affairs on hand.” 

There was a noisy clamor below—a shrill cry 
for Lord Howth—a mad, frantic shout—the howl 
of a mob. 

“OQ, my father!” shrieked Margery, ‘they will 
kill him !” 

“Be calm, darling—he has done some great 
service—and they wish to show their gratitude. 
*Twas just this way after he had succeeded in 
passing the last-bill, for the—” 

“Death to the renegade,” now arose, in a clear, 
shrill voice from below. Lady Howth grew 
frightfully pale, a spasm passed over her face. 
At that moment a servant announced Godfrey 
Walters, a confidential secretary of Lord Howth. 
He was below. 

“Go, Margery, go.” 

“I cannot leave you, O, mother.” At that mo- 
ment the elder Lady Howth entered, tottering 
and trembling. Margery waited no longer, but 
rushed past her into the room below. A tall, pale 
man walked back and forth, impatiently. Witha 
hurried salute, he said, speaking rapidly: 

‘“My Lord Howth is arrested. We were going 
to the House this morning, as usual, when, near 
the temple bar, three men rushed forth, armed 
to the teeth, Your father seemed in no way sur- 
prised, but calmly turned and faced his captors. 
They would not allow a word, however. I stood 
by, and would have followed, but he motioned 


me back with the words, ‘My wife! Margery!’ 
So here I am, the bearer of ill news; and I fear 
the people will do some violence to the house. 
It is best for you all to seek an asylum.” 

“Godfrey, we cannot; my mother is dying,” 
moaned Margery. 

“Then I will try once more to appease them. 
But what cares a mob for the private grief of any 
thing it hates? My dear little lady, would to God 
I could save thee, but I fear that nothing short of 
the rejection of thy father’s religion will avail 
aught.” 

‘“‘My mother will soon be beyotd them,” said 
little Margery, gathering “calmness from the 
thought, ‘‘and I—I will die with my father.” 

‘*This is madness, dear child—” He was inter- 

rupted, that moment, by the entrance of the elder 
Lady Howth. 
* “Tt is over, my Margery; thy mother, at least, 
is safe. Nay, cling not to me. I shall but bear 
thee to destruction. I think they cannot harm us 
when they find what is above; if so, the Lord 
Jesus receive our spirits.” While she spoke, the 
child had slipped away up stairs. One passionate 
kiss upon the cold, pale forehead, and she had 
wrapped herself in a mufiler. 

“I can do no good to the dead, but I may com- 
fort the living,” she said, heroically, and finding 
her way out by the back passages, she stepped 
into the street and made her way to the prison 
in which her father had been thrown. ‘The guard 
frowned upon her. Too well he knew whose fea- 
tures were softened and etherialized in her, 

“Can I gain admittance to Lord Howth?” she 
pleaded. The voice, the angelic face might have 
softened the heart of a fiend, but not his. 

‘*His cursed head rolled from his shoulders an 
hour ago,” he said, brutally. The child gave one 
sharp cry, and the paleness of death overspread 
her features. Then, utterly silent, she moved 
away, and sat down, all her strength gone, upon 
a stone bench near. 

**O, holy Saviour,” she cried, with a wild inward 
moan that almost rent her heart, ‘‘take me too!” 

The heart of the ruffian melted a little at this 
piteous sight. He came towards her, saying, 
gruffly : 

‘I did but jest. His head is not off yet, but—” 

He ceased inalarm. The child did not cry out, 
only raised her clasped hands, looked upon him 
as a divine angel might look upon one who had re-, 
pented, then a great light came into her face, and 
she sank back gently. 

It had been too mueh. The tender strings of 
her pure heart had snapped, and up in that soft, 
blue ether a ransomed spirit soared, to meet the 
mother who had gone; to welcome the father, who. 
was that day to die. 

As for Lady Howth, she stood, with unblanched, 
mien, near the corpse, when the angry mob en- 
tered, and they were awed into silence. One by 
one they slunk away, leaving her with her dead. 
And when, later, the news, and the dear, pale 
body of the angel child came together, she cried, 
with a strong shudder, ‘‘Lord, let me depart !” 

She lived but a short time after these troubled 
hours. And I think that must have been a happy 
family meeting, where all died in the love and for 
the honor of the Lord Jesus. 


Died—but not in vain. In the martyr’s ashes. 
rest the seeds of life and liberty. After the death, 








as it seems, even of ideas, there comes a mighty 
resurrection, and the dry bones of buried. truths. 
spring into sudden vitality, and march, like gi- 
ants, through this lower world, changing human- 
ity from mere selfish clods into the likeness of 
the Lord Jesus. M. A. Denison. 





A PARDON. 


A touching instance of Mr. Lincoln’s kindness 
of heart occurred quite recently, and was told me 
incidentally, by one of the servants : 

A poor woman from Philadelphia had been 
waiting, with a baby in her arms, for three days, 
to see the president, Her husband had furnished 
a substitute for the army, but some time after- 
wards was one day made intoxicated by some of 
his companions, and in this state induced to en- 
list. Soon after he reached the army he deserted, 
thinking that, as he had provided a substitute, 
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the government was not entitled to his services. malice in his perfect obedience to the voice he 
Returning home he was, of course, arrested, tried, | knew and loved. 


convicted and sentenced to be shot. The sen- | 
tence was to be executed on Saturday. On Mon-| 
day his wife left her home with her baby, to en-| 
deavor to see the president. Said old Daniel: 

“She had been waiting here three days, and 
there was no chance for her to get in. Late in 
the afternoon of the third day the president was | 
going through the back passage to his private | 
rooms, to get a cup of tea, or take some rest.”| 
(This passage-way has lately been constructed, | 
and shuts the person passing entirely out of view 
of the occupants of the ante-room.) ‘*‘On his way 
through he heard a little baby cry. He instantly 
went back to his office and rang the bell. ‘Dan- 
iel,” said he, ‘is there a woman with a baby in the 
ante-room?’ I said there was, and if he would 
allow me to say it, I thought it was a case he}. 
ought to see; for it was a matter of life and 
death. Said he: 

**¢Send her to me at once.’ She went in, told 
her story, and the president pardoned her hus- 
band. As the woman came out from his pres- 
ence, her eyes were lifted and her lips moving in 
a. the tears streaming down her cheeks.” 

aid Daniel: 

“I went up to her, and pulling her shawl, said, 
‘Madam, it was the baby that did it!” 


+or- 





For the Companion. 
SCIP AND POMP. 


Mr. Wright, of Albany, formerly owned a dog 
of remarkable intelligence. One day Scip ac- 
companied his master to the depot. Mr. Wright 
had carried down some friends to take the train, 
and the horse, a high-spirited creature, was left4 
in charge of Mike, the driver, while Mr. Wright 
went into the depot with the ladies. It would be 
more correct to say that the horse was in Scip’s 
care, for he sat down and fixed his eyes upon him, 
betraying uneasiness the moment that he saw that 
Mike had carelessly thrown the reins over the 
dasher and stepped back to lounge against the 
side of the building. 

Very soon the shrill whistle of the engine was 
heard so near and so loud that the horse started 
nervously, and by the time the ponderous train 
came thundering in, its engine puffing and snort- 
ing as loud as a whole regiment of horses, the 
scared creature sprang impetuously forward. 
Every body saw the danger sooner than Mike did, 
and shouted out to him to ‘‘Look out!” which was 
about all that he was capable of doing just then. 
Scip, the dog, gave one searching glance into the 
scared and utterly vacant face of the Irishman, 
and made up his mind that it was time to act. 
Two or three prodigious bounds and he was se- 
curely seated in the now flying sleigh. Grasping 
the reins between his teeth he drew them up firm- 
ly, increasing the pressure until the runaway 
horse slackened his speed so much that Mike 
could overtake and secure him. 

When Mr. Wright returned he found his horse 
standing with a peculiarly subdued air, by Mike’s 
side, while the bystanders were enjoying a hearty 
laugh at Mike’s discomfiture and Scip’s coolness. 

“You must thank that dog for saving your 
splendid turn-out,” said one. ‘I shall never 
think of the awfully cutting and contemptuous 
look he gave that stupid fellow, without laughing.” 

Scip’s ancestors were all talented dogs. His 
father was invaluable for his fidelity. He used to 
go all over the city on errands, and though at- 
tacked by other dogs when carrying home a 
savory joint from the market, he never lost one. 
It was amusing to see curs of all sizes, shapes and 
colors following Pomp and sniffing wistfully at 
his basket, yet they seldom dared to touch him, 
although twenty to one against-him. One man, 
who had observed the fearless dignity with which 
Pomp would carry himself upon such occasions, 
offered to lay a wager that he could take the 
meat away from him, 

“I would not advise you to try,” answered Mr. 
Valient, Pomp’s master. 

“Don’t flatter yourself I am afraid to,” was the 
answer, and, moreover, you may be pretty sure 
of having to dine upon scraps to-morrow, for I 
shall take your roast beef.” 

“The dog is really dangerous,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘be persuaded to let him alone.” 

Mr. Homans only laughed at this warning and 


and ready to admit that at one time he wouldn't 
have given a pewter cent for his chance of life. 


ter might blame him. He brought the basket to 
him with a look that said, ‘‘Please sir, take notice 
that it was in defence of your property that I be- 
haved so.” 


avoir un bon nez, literally, to have a good nose. 
The expression is singularly forcible. What hu- 
man sagacity can surpass that of a dog! A gen- 
tleman once related to us the following incident: 


tleman upon an island. 
long in shape, of more than a mile in circumfer- 
ence. 
loitered behind until we had walked nearly round 
the shore, and had reached the neck or narrowest 
part of the diameter of it. 
the island with his nose down, following his mas- 
.ter’s tracks, and was, of course, but a few yards 
from us. 


looked up and saw us as plainly as dog could see, 
then plodded on with his nose down. 


vain. 
of his other senses, and so ran a whole mile, in- 
stead of coming directly to us, as he might have 
done.” 


peared in a late paper. 


Homans rose up half-stripped of his clothing, 


Pomp’s only anxiety seemed to be lest his mas- 


To be sagacious is expressed in French by 


‘One day,” said he, ‘I was walking with a gen- 
It was an irregular ob- 


My friend had a little black dog, that 


Trip came over on to 


“* ‘Come here, sir!’ called his master. Trip 


“His master whistled and called, but all in 
Trip preferred to trust to his nose instead 


A touching allusion to a* dog’s affection ap- 
When President Lin- 
coln’s remains reached New York city, a gentle- 
man was standing in the crowd with his dog, a 
fine animal of the St. Bernard breed, but the mo- 
ment the coffin came in sight the dog left his mas- 
ter and placed himself under the catafalque which 
contained the body of the murdered presidént, 
and remained there during the whole time that 
the procession was passing through the city. Mr. 
Lincoln had known him and bestowed a great 


many caresses upon him while living. ane 
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Where is my Receipt? 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 





For the Companion. 
THE JOY OF DOLLY WINTERS. 


Someway the children always invaded the kitch- 
en when Dolly Winters was there. It came to 
be regarded as chronic, and nobody tried to in- 
terfere on washing days. Dolly said it brightened 
her up so, and we all suspected from her manner 
that Dolly had lost a child, though she never 
could be got to say a word about it. All we 
knew of her was that she lived in one of the 
rooms of an old house, and kept it as neat as she 
kept herself. I should like to know who ever 
saw Dolly at home without her snowy cap and 
apron, only varied on washing days by an ample 
overskirt of blue check, which, by some magic, 
never seemed wet when she took it off. 

Dolly lived alone. She supported herself by 
washing for half a dozen families, ours among 
them. She was full of life, save at times when, 
in the midst of her merry talk, a strange look 
would gloom her countenance, and such heart- 
breaking sighs as she would give. 

“Joy, joy! Dolly, wish us joy! the *Wasasn’ 
is coming up, and we shall see Henry to-day !” 

This was the glad cry that echoed from parlor 
to kitchen. Henry, the oldest and favorite broth- 
er, had been to England. It was just a year since 
we had seen him. 

Dolly turned from her wash-tub. First ske 
looked glad, then she smiled and seemed about 
to speak, when all at once her lip quivered, the 
light faded from her eye, and tear after tear, as 











resolved to waylay Pomp next day. But to make 
sure of success he took an assistant with him. 

As Mr. Homans was unusually strong, he suc- | 
ceeded, by springing upon Pomp unexpectedly, in | 
wrenching the basket from him and in giving it to | 
his assistant, but he soon found that the affair was 
by no means ended. He could not prevent the 
dog from springing at his throat and laying him 
out flat in the road. The bystanders could not 
help him, because any interference on their part 
made Pomp’s teeth close with deadly ferocity up- 
on the throat of his helpless foe. At last one as- 


she turned to her work, went plashing into the 
wash-tub. 

“O, Delly is crying!” exclaimed blue-eyed 
Rose, and one after the other, five in all, stole a 
sorrowful look at the furrowed face. Suddenly 
she stopped her work, dropped on a stool at her 
feet, threw her apron over her head, and for a 
moment absolutely wailed. Little Rose began to 
ery; the children stood back in tearful amaze; it 
was so strange to see a woman cry. 

“There, it’s over, don’t mind me, children; I 





tonishingly bright boy bethought himself of run- 
ning for Mr. Valient, who followed his summoner 
with all possible speed. 

*‘Pomp, Pomp! come here, sir,” he called out. 
O, the alacrity with which the noble fellow sprang 
to his master’s feet, laying aside all personal 


|the suds again. 


dare say I’m foolish,” and Dolly’s arms were in 
‘But I was thinking of my 
bright, brave boy who went to sea ten long years 
ago, and was drowned in the cruel ocean.” 
In a moment Rose was on the cricket, and had 

| flung her white arms about the woman’s neck. 


Harry laid down in the ocean I think I should 
die.” 

Well, work went on—it always does—death or 
sorrow all about it; and long before dinner time, 
Harry, sunburnt, strong, and handsome as ever, 
was in our arms. Poor Dolly, how the tears 
stood, and then rolled over her cheeks as she 
went timidly forward, and said, ‘‘God bless you, 
Master Harry, I’m glad to see you home.” And 
did nothing whisper to her what was coming? 

For ber neat, sunny room was occupied by a 
tall, broad-shouldered man with a tawny beard, 
and in the middle of the room stood a great black 
trunk, 

Dolly trembled on the threshold; her ruddy 
cheeks grew pale; she did not see that a little 
crowd had followed her up, breathlessly. 

She saw nothing, heard nothing for a moment, 
for a strange feeling made her faint. 

And then there came a word, the sweetest to 
her poor heart that had ever touched its sorrow- 
sealed door. 

‘Mother !” 

Ab! with what a cry did she rush into those 
arms, strong with the sinews of manhood. With 
what cries—laughing, struggling—almost hyster- 
‘ical cries, did she embrace and love her strong, 
tall man-son, given back to her as if from the 
graves of the ocean. 

“Well, am I worth ten years’ waiting?” he 
asked, after he had told his story—a story of ship- 
wreck, of sorrow, of struggles, of temptations 
overcome, of success, of gold, and a home for his 
mother. 

‘Worth ten years’ sorrow! O, my boy! worth 
a lifetime of suffering to see you what you are? 

Little did I think, when I was crying to-day 
over the news of their son’s coming, that God was 
giving me the greatest joy of my life. But I’ve 
got to go back again, darling, my day’s work” — 

There was a hand upon her lips, afterwards a 
kiss, and Dolly Winters never went out washing 
in her life again. 


4 
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THE SLAIN PICKET. 


“All quiet, except occasional picket firing; one man killed 
last night.” 


While my little girl sat by the fire, 
And read from the Evening Gazette— 
The hour arrived that we all shouid retire, 
Nor would she quit reading it yet. 





In haste I spoke, and demanded the cause 
That closely engaged her so late; 

I soon perceived, as she ceased at the pause, 
The subject was mixed with a fate. 


‘*No battle scene, my dear mother, I read, 
But how the poor picket was slain; 

Now take the paper and ponder the deed 
Such daring adventures will gain.” 


I took the paper, and read of the one 
That. wrapped in his coat of light blue, 
Put on his gloves, and then taking his gun, 
Struck out for the front, as they do. 


And how he crouched to watch the dread foe, 
And challenge the sound that came nigh; 

And closer drew the blue coat, as the snow 
Came drifting and piling so high. 


So numb and chill he became as he sat, 
His toes he believed were at rest; 

He rose to walk, or do me yap that, 
To warm the cold blood in his breast. 


The howling storm it beat furiously round,— 
He quietly paced as he thought; 

“There halt! he heard from a man, and the sound 
Portrayed to his mind he was caught. 


“Now halt /” he said, and he levelled his gun; 
The man was a foe he had got; 

They both discharged, and the conquest was won, 
They both were relieved by the shot. 


“But this poor man was to me the most dear, 
My husband, thy father, my child;” 

I saw her face; in her eye was a tear, 
Nor ever again has she smiled. 


No battle scene on the paper is spread, 
Yet news of the greatest event 

To some dear one, when the husband is dead, 
Or when the poor pieket is meant. 


Christian Register. 


FIGHTING AMONG BOYS. 

Little jealousies often exist between different 
school districts in a town, rendering the boys be- 
longing to the respective schools dangerously 
quarrelsome when they meet. It appears from 
the following paragraph taken from the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle that ‘the boys of Cambridge have 
got so far in their foolish and wicked hostility as 
to use pistols: 


‘‘We had hoped that the old fashioned feud of 
section was long since dead, but it seems that it 
is not. In our younger days it was almost the in- 
variable custom for the boys of ‘the Port’ and 
‘the Point,’ to pass their holidays in a general 
row, during which some damage would be done to 
each other, as the fighting was not always con- 
ducted with fists alone. This custom has of late 
been revived by certain of the boys in both these 
localities, and during the past few weeks they 
have met on the marshes and fought with stones, 

istols and clubs, so that quite a number of the 
oe have received considerable injury, but while 
a general row was going on, it was, of course, im- 
possible to identify with certainty the parties in- 
flicting those injuries. On Wednesday morning 
last, about fifty of these young warriors, about 
equally divided between the Port and East Cam- 
bridge, were brought before Judge Ladd for the 
above offence, and severely lectured upon the 
enormity of the crime of which they had been 





e offence was repeated, and finally released on 
probation. The court was well filled with the 
parents and relatives of the boys, who were pres- 
ent to urge their release.” 


ilty, threatened with the severest punishment if 


Youngsters who are getting into the habit of 


do not happen to belong to their ‘‘set,” or to live 
in the same district, had better take care. Booths, 
and Paynes, and Atzerots, are made vut of just 
such fighting, reckless material, and if they keep 
on, there is danger that they will be brought to 
something worse than a reprimand by a justice of 
the peace. 








THE MUSIC OF A MINISTERING ANGEL, 


The following anecdote, told of a young lady, 


nurse in one of the Southern hospitals, who knew 
how to sing as well as how to dress wounds, js 
beautiful : 


After the battle of Antietam, one poor fellow 


whose arm had been amputated was lying in q 
corner. 
from dear ones, was crushing him, and, in his 
weariness at all things around him, he cried out— 
*O, that I could hear my sister sing!” A young 
lady who had endeared herself by her kind atten. 
tions to the soldiers, began, in a low tone of voice 
to sing a little ballad. As the sweet, plaintive 
tones gradually pierced the air of the barn—filled, 
as it was, with the oppressive odor of suppurating 
wounds, and 
sounds subsided, and each soldier listened, with 
almost breathless attention. 


The feeling of loneliness, and absence 


ill-restrained groans — all other 
Gradually her tones 
became fuller and louder, and never had prims 
donna a more delighted auditory. When the bal- 
lad was ended, a dead silence prevailed for a few 
seconds. Then those with hands, began to clap 
together in delight. But the poor fellow for 
whom the lady had been cinging. had only one 
hand. Nothing intimidated at this, and wishing 
to join in the expression of thanks, which his fel- 
low-soldiers were giving, he pounded on the 
floor, with his only hand, crying—‘‘O, miss, you 
see I can’t clap, but I must pound.” No singer 
ever received a higher reward than did this Chris- 
tian sister of mercy, from the poor wounded boy. 
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JOSEPHINE’S BREAD AND ’LASSES, 


On board the steamer from City Point to Wash- 
ington we met an intelligent Confederate soldier, 
He was Scotch-Irish. Years ago he lived in 
Pittsfield, Mass; He went South, married, and 
lived in Lynchburg, Va. Three ycars ago he 
was conscripted into the rebel army. For two 
years he did: not think much about what he was 
doing; but for the year past he has seen his 
wrong; has been anxious once more to get North. 
He has recently made his escape, and rejoices 
again to be under the dear old flag of the Union. 
Some months ago he was at home on a short 
furlough. He found his family suffering for al- 
most all the necessaries of life; almost literally 
living on corn bread and water. 

After he had retired to rest at night, his little 
Josephine, five years old, came to his bed, and he 
took her up in his arms. 

‘Well, Jo., said the father, tenderly, ‘how are 
you getting along ?” ; 
‘‘First-rate, father,” the contented and cheer- 
ful little girl replied. 

‘‘What did you have to eat to-day, Jo. ?” 
‘**Corn-bread.” 

‘‘Any thing else ?” 

“Yes, sir: water.” 

“Did you have all you wanted ?” 

After stopping a moment, as if to think if there 
were any thing else she would have liked, she 
quietly answered : 

“I should have liked a little “lasses to dip it 
in!” 

‘“‘Any thing else, dear?” 

“No, father.” 

The father said that was more than he could 
stand. The next day he took a jug and went to 
a surgeon in the hospital, and told him he was 
oing to do what he had never done before in his 





‘«What is that ?” asked the surgeon. 

“I want you should fill this jug with molasses.” 
He then told the story of little Josephine. The 
surgeon’s eyes filled with tears; and he took the 
jug and filled it, and little Josephine now has 
‘lasses to dip her corn-bread in.—Well-Spring. 


" aW EASTERN STORY. 


When Alexander had conquered the world, and 
netrated into the remotest regions of India, he 
eard of Paradise, and determined to subdue that 

also. He was told that the river Nithebel led to 
it, and immediately ordered a fleet to be equipped, 
to carry his troops thither, but previously dis- 

tched a few vessels to procure information. 
When they had reached the garden of Paradise 
his people found the gate shut, and before it an 
aged keeper of singu ar appearance, and with an 
extraordinary beard, whom they commanded to 
open the gate immediately for their master, who 
was not far behind them. The hoary keeper 
smiled, and said he durst not admit him unless 
he could find means to weigh down a feather, 
which he herewith sent, when placed in the bal- 
ance. The messenger was astonished; for he 
could not conceive bow a small feather (since it 
was only a light, downy feather) could have such 
a weight, and concluded that the old man was 
jeering him. He, nevertheless, went and deliv- 
ered the message. 

Alexander directed a balance to be brought. 
and it soon appeared that all the wood, and stone, 
and silver, and gold that could be laid on the scale 
was not sufficient to counterpoise this little feath- 
er, which made every thing that was brought fly 
quickly up. Alexander, astonished at this magt- 
eal effect, sent once more to inquire what was 
the meaning of it. The man gravely answered 
that the feather signified Alexander's cupidity and 
ambition, which were light as down, and yet 8? 
heavy that nothing could counterbalance them; 
but he would tell him how that feather might be 


outweighed. “ 3 
“Let,” said he, ‘‘@ handful of earth be lai 











i My poor, good Dolly,” she sobbed, “‘if our 








throwing stones, &c., at other boys, because they 


upon it, and it will at once lose its extraordinary 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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wer.” Alexander perceived the meaning, and 
. deeply dejected. Soon afterwards he died at 
Babylon, without having seen the garden of de- 


light. a 
THE OLDEST COMMERCIAL CITY. 


The most ancient centre of trade in the world, 
and one which still retains its mercantile currents, 
js Damascus. The caravan comes and goes, as it 
did one thousand years ago; there still the shiek, 
the ass and the water-wheel, the merchants of the 
Euphrates and of the Mediterranean, still cecupy 
with the multitude of their wares. From Damas- 
eas come the damson, blue plum and the delicious 
gpricot of Portugal; Damascus damask, the beau- 
tifal fabric of cotton and silk, with vines and flow- 
ers raised upon a smooth, bright ground; the 
damask rose, introduced into England in the time 
of Henry VIII. ; the Damascus blade, so famous 
the world over for its keen edge and wonderful 
elasticity, the secret of whose manufacture was 
jost when Tamerlane carried off the arts into Per- 
sia; and that beautiful art of wood and steel with 
silver and gold—a kind of mosaic engraving and 
sculpture united—called damasceening, with which 
boxes, bureaus, swords and guns are ornamented. 
Damascus remains what it was before the days of 
Abraham—a centre of trade and travel, an island 
of verdure in the desert, a presidential capital— 
through more than thirty centuries. It was near 
Damascus that Saul of Tarsus saw the light of 
heaven above the light of the sun; and the street 
vhich he called Straight, in which it is said he 

rayeth, still runs through the city. The city 
which Mohammed surveyed from a neighboring 
eight, and was afraid to enter because it was 

‘ven to men to have but one Paradise, and for 
his part, he was resolved not to have his in this 
world, is, to this day, what Julian called the ‘‘eye 
ofthe East,” and Isaiah, ‘‘the head of Syria.” It 
is still -a city of flowers and bright waters, the 
reams from Lebanon and the rivers of Damas- 
qs. The rivers of gold still murmur and sparkle 
in the wilderness of Syrian gardens which Tyre 
md Sidon have crumbled on the shore. Baalbec 
isaruin; Palmyra is buried in the sands of the 
desert; and Nineveh and Babylon have disap- 
peared from the Tigris and Euphrates. 








THE MISSIONARY PIG. 


About ten years ago a youth in one of the 
manufacturing villages of Lancashire met with an 
utile in the Juvenile Offering, the title of which 
ws, “The Penny Pig.” As you may suppose, 
this title roused his curiosity, and led him to read 
it; but, to his surprise, instead of its being a real 
living pig, it turned out to be an earthenware one, 
made in the shape of a bottle, with a little knob 
on the top; and, instead of a neck, an opening 
sificiently large to admit of a penny. The 
witer was advising little boys and girls to buy 
one of these pigs, and feed it regularly every 
week with a penny; and when, like the real pig, 
ithad become sufficiently fat, instead of its being 
killed and eaten, it was to be broken open, and 
itscontents given to the missionary cause. This 
account so pleased the youth, that he bought one, 
indfora long time fed it regularly every week 
with a penny. The weeks rolled on, and the 
veight of this pig kept increasing, until the time 
came for its being broken open; on its bein 
opened, he found the pennies amounted to severa 
itillings, which he took, and cheerfully gave 
away. Years have passed since then; the youth 
tus left the village, and has for several years 
teen residing in one of our large manufacturing 
tons. The Penny Pig has been exchanged for 
aneat little box, with lock and key; its weekly 
food has kept increasing, until now, instead of 
the one penny, it is twenty per week, which he 
ges as need requires, to missions and other in- 
stitutions which have for their object the promo- 
tion of God's glory and the welfare and happiness 
ofmen. How nice it would be if all the boys and 
gitls who read this account, and all our Sabbath 
«tool teachers, were to act in the same spirit !— 
Western Juvenile Offering. 





SMALL THINGS. 

To turn a friend or companion from error may 
bein the power of many a young reader of these 
lines. It takes but simple means oftentimes to 
tum a thoughtless or even a hard heart from 
vee to hope and goodness. Try it. 


A young lady once presented me with a book- 
mark having the inscription, ‘God bless you,” 
ind exacted the promise that it should be placed 
amy Bible, but never to remain a day opposite 
the same chapter. Faithful to my promise, I 
‘ook it home, and rubbing from the lids of my 
ible the dust of a oa placed it in the first 
thapter of Matthew, and daily read a chapter and 
changed its place. I had not read long before I 
“ame interested as I had never been before in 
this good book; and I saw in it truths that I was 












our hands were clean, they certainly were then. 
The gentleman did not come till dinner time, so 
we o—— it better to have another scrubbing at 
our hands, and once more we were up to our el- 
bows in soap suds. The gentleman came, and af- 
ter examining our hands, which had not a speck 
on them, he gave each of us five new, bright, 
sparkling pieces of coin, which we took to be 
golden guineas. They were only pocket pieces ; 
but we were too young to know the difference; 
they were just as valuable to us, so we fancied 
ourselves to be as rich as Jews. 

‘“‘Now, my boys,” said he, ‘you see it is possi- 
ble to keep your hands clean when it answers 
your purpose to do so. I should be ashamed of a 

oy who should be mean enough to wash his 
hands to, make money, and not keep them clean 
to make his parents and friends comfortable. 
The love and good opinion of your parents and 
friends are worth all the money in the world.” 
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SARE IN HEAVEN. 
Crown her with flowers, 

The lovely and fair— 
Holy and pure 

As the bright angels are! 


Weep not for her, 
So happy and blest— 
Gone to her Saviour, 
Sweetly to rest. 


Angels will guard her 
Free from all care; 
Sorrow and sadness 
Can ne'er enter there, 
Happy and pure 
Is her bright spirit now; 
God's holy seal 
Rests on her brow. 
Fold her hands meekly 
Across her pure breast; 
Angels will lovingly 
Bear her to rest— 
Bear her to mansions 
Of peace and joy, 
here sin cannot enter, 
Nor sickness destroy— 
Where parting and grief 
Will no more be known, 
But all be united 
“Round God's holy throne. 


UNITY IS STRENGTH. 

When dogs attack a flock of sheep the sheep 
scatter, and thus become an easy prey; but in at- 
tacking goats they find it more difficult to accom- 
plish their purpose. The goats form into a ring, 
the kids in the centre, and the horns of the old 


bucks presented against the enemy are a strong 
defense. 
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COPYING WRITING. 


Tf a little sugar be added to the ink, a copy of 
the writing may easily be taken off by laying a 
sheet of unsized paper, damped with a sponge, on 
the written paper, and passing over it a flat-iron 
moderately Cosiadl 











CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE LITTLE TAILOR BIRD. 


‘‘Well, I never would build my nest on such a 
tree as that,” said little Blue-jay, tossing her top- 
knot with an air of great wisdom. ‘‘Those great 
round limbs will give you no sort of foundation. 
Your nest will slip off any way you can fix it. I 
always choose a tree with plenty of fine twigs and 
little branches; I twine grass around and make 
my nest as strong as the tree itself. The wind 
would blow vou away, little Red Poll.” 

‘‘Never fear for me, my dear,” said the placid 
little builder; ‘‘just call when my work is done, 
and you shall see how I succeed. I chose this 
tree because its leaves just suit me.” 

‘‘Well, every one to her own taste,” said the 
“fop of the forest,” flitting away to a tree top and 
singing the prettiest note she knew. 

But the industrious worker was not ruffled so 
much as a feather by the scornful air her little 
friend put on. No one expected any thing else 
from Blue-jay, who was always a little coquettish, 
in consequence of being so much admired. 

The little house carpenter selected her site with 
great deliberation, and what spot do you think 
she chose? A cluster of broad, swaying leaves 
which hung quite at the extremity of a bough, far 
out of reach of any meddlesome boy. Then she 
brought a long thread of grass, and, piercing one 
hole at a time in the thick leaves, she drew the 
thread through as nicely and evenly as ever a 
tailor could. Up and down her long seams she 
patiently wrought until she had made the outer 
wall of her hexagon castle as secure as could be 
‘wished. The remaining work was comparatively 
light, and, in a few short days, she had a fine, 
soft carpet spread, and her little house was fur- 
nished as cozyly and luxuriously as a bird’s could 
be. She had fairly won her title of ‘tailor bird,” 
and a wonderful piece of work she had wrought, 
considering that she had never served an appren- 
ticeship. 

But there was a Great Teacher who took notice 





‘sinner, and must repent if I would be saved. I 
‘ten promised God that I wouid seek His face at | 
"e earliest opportunity, and, if He saw fit to’ 
avert my soul, that I would spend my life in| 
Scause. It came; I sought His face, and re-| 
pared the smiles of His love; and now I have a} 
i within me, “big with immortality ;” and all | 
X attribute to that book-mark and the grace of 
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HANDS. 


When I was about six years old, @ gentleman 
> called on my father to transact some 
“smess perceived that my hands were dirty, and | 
Me hee, Fred. in the same condition. | 
’ Mly boys,” said he, “I hate dirty fingers; now | 
curs are clean when I call here again, next 
‘esday, I will make you a present.” 

‘soon as it was light on the Tuesday morn-' 
8, red brother and I got up, and began to wash | 
* hands. We used more soap that morning 
\ we had used for a month before, and if ever | 
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of all she did, and guided her always from any 
mistakes such as human builders often make. 
That little bird’s nest was His especial care from 
its commencement to its end, and He even took 
care of it after the little fledglings had flown 
away. He directed to the spot a thoughtful, stu- 
dious lad, who managed to secure it and bear it 
away to his little cabinet, where it hangs now on 
as amonument of the wisdom God 
bird.—Chroniele. 


KEEP CLEAR OF HIM, 
“‘Where’s my cap? I can’t find my cap. I 
shall be late to school !” 
‘I’ve lost my mittens. Who can tell me where 
my mittens are? O, I'm in such a hurry.” 
“Lend me your slate pencil. O dear, dear, I 
sha’n’t get’my sums done. 


“I can’t sew; my thimble is gone. 
Do you know whose mouth this comes from ?— 





shall I do!” 


* tions which they make more profit on. D 





I know: it is Disorder,—a cross, fretful, trouble- 
some creature, as every body knows who has the 
least acquaintance with him. He puts some 
things out of place, loses others, and if you keep 
his company you will find him a terrible thief. 

‘*A thief! is Disorder a thief?” 

Indeed he is; and the worst of it is he steals 
the most valuable thing you have; that which you 
can never get back —: that which a purse of 
gold cannot buy. e steals your time. He 
snatches it out of your hands and runs off wast- 
ing it, and there’s no catching him; and I doubt 
if a constable could do much with him. Every 
thing depends upon yourself. Keep a sharp 
lookout, and do not, upon any account, let him 
get into your house. 

He has been round here. I know a little girl 
who to-day lost her lessons in consequence of 
him; and I know of a fine knife he misplaced for 
a boy. He is very apt to creep into drawers, and 
boxes, and baskets, and he makes sad havoc. He 
is quite ready to attack children, I think; so I 
would warn them to be on their guard. Be care- 
ful constantly. Watch your drawers; put away 
— books on the right shelf; hang up your caps, 

ats and coats. Have a place for every thing, 





and keep every thing in its place. Take good 
care, and never let it be said that you cannot keep 
Disorder out of your house, because I well know 
it can be done. 
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THE UNDER SIDE. 


An Irishman and a Yankee met at a tavern, 
and there was but one bed for them. On re- 
tiring, the Yankee said he did not care which side 
of the bed he took. ‘‘Then,” said Pat, “tyou may 
take the under side.” 








AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 


Are the most perfect purgative medicine which we are able to 
produce or which we thiuk has ever yet been made by any body. 
Their effects have abundantly shown to the community how 
much they excel the ordinary medicines in use. 


They are safe 
and pleasant to take, but powerful to cure. 


Their penetrating 
properties stimulate the vital activities of the ‘body, remove the 
obstructions of its organs, purify the blood, and expel disease. 
They purge out the foul humors which breed and grow distem- 
per, stimulate sluggish or disordered organs into their natural 
action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to the whole sys- 
tem. Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of every- 
body, but also formidable and dang di While they 
roduce powerful effects, they are at the same time, in dimin- 
shed doses, the safest and best physic that can be employed for 
children. Being sugar-coated, they are pleasant to take; and, 
being purely vegetable, are free from any risk of harm. Cures 
have been made which surpass belief. were they not substan- 
tiated by men of such exalted position and character, as to torbid 
the suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen and physi- 
cians have lent their names to certify to the public the reliability 
of our remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their 
conviction that our Preparations contribute immensely to the re- 
lief of our afflicted, suffering fellow-men. 

The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Amer- 
ican Almanac, containing directions for the use and certificates 
of their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea. Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising theretrom, Flat- 
ulency, Loss of Appetite. all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which it would not be supposed 
pom could reach, such as Deafness, Partial Blindness, Neuralgia 
and Nervous Irritability, Derangements of the Liver and Kid- 
neys, Gout, and other kindred complaints arising from a low 
state of the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 

emand AYER's, and 
take no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and 
they should have it. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold 
by all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 21—2meow 








New Music Commemorative 
OF THE 
DEATH OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
MB WARIO, WHEEG «00. ccccsescsesceescnces J. W. Turner..30 
“Mournful! O, tearful, Columbia, to-day! 
Sorrow and sadness obscuring the way.” 
PRESEE BAD ance coeveaeesweceinesqcosecsseves Turner. .30 
As Mr. Lincoln lay dying, his wife implored him to speak to 


her, but finding him unable to do so, she frantically exclaimed, 
“Where's Tad? Bring little Tad! He always loved Tad; he will 


speak to him.’ 
WEAMER, WY GOD, BO THE ccccccccccccscccccccccscece 30 


Song and Quartet. As sung on the occasion of services com- 
memorative of the death of President Lincoln. 


TM MEMORIAM ...ccccccccccccecccccccccces Dr. F. Haase. .30 
In honor of President Lincoln—a Funeral March. 
REQUIEM MARCH......ccccccccccccsccceces W. O, Fiske. .40 


FUNERAL MARCH 
Performed at the funeral of President Lincoln. With an ele- 
garit Vignette, 40. Plain, 30. 
The above sent post-paid to 4 address, on recept of the price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
21—tf 277 Washington Street. 





ALWAYS KEEP 
PE ah al PAIN KILLER AT HAND. 
w 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 
Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com- 
plaints. Itis safe. Itis pleasant. Itis sung. Circulars having 
testimonials from clergymen, doctors, editors, and well-known 
citizens, who have used the Compound for years, will be sent to 
any one desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving it 
a trial. GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor, 
New England Botanic Depot, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 20—eop6m 





YOUR TOOTH ACHES?P 
5 DAVES PAIN KILLER WILL CURE IT. 
w 





DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 

A FRIEND writing from the Glen House says:—As soon as 
our party arrived, I went to engage horses for the ascent next 
morning. Every horse fit for duty was engaged. Two of their 
best had just been led in, useless, and the ostler assured me that 
it would be impossible to bring out one of the sick ones fit for du- 
ty next morning. After taking a look at them, I went to my 
trunk and brought out my big bottle of Davis’ Pain Killer, gave 
the ostler a fee and directions for drenching and rubbing, and the 
next night we rode back from the summit—three of the six horses 
all in condition todo duty next day. So much for the PAIN 
KILLER. 


Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 20—2w (38) 





DAVIS’ GENUINE PAIN KILLER 
Can be had of all Druggists. 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Men and Boys are MaKING Moxzy withthe LOWE PRESS 
by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CoO., 

1s—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM 


—Oor— 


WILD CHERRY. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 


Is ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST RELI- 
ABLE REMEDIES IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, HOARSE- 
NESS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
INFLUENZA, CROUP, 


/ AND ALL 


PULMONARY COMPLAINTS. 


SEYMOUR THATCHER, 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 
SEYMOUR THATCHER, 


M. D., 
x. D., 
M. D., 
M. D., 


WRITES AS FOLLOWS: 


“WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY gives universal 
satisfaction. It seems to cure a Cough by loosening and cleans- 
ing the Lungs, and allaying irritation, THUS REMOVING THE 
CAUSE, INSTEAD OF DRYING UP THE COUGH AND LEAVING THE 
CAUSE BEHIND. I consider the Balsam as good as any, if not the 


best, cough medicine with which I am acquainted.” 





Price One Dotiar a Bortce. 


Prick One Doiiar a Borrre. 





Sold wholesale and retail at No. 18 TREMONT STREET, 
MvusEvUM BUILDING, Boston, by the Proprietors, 


Seth W. Fowle & Son. 


For sale by all druggists and dealers in medidines. 
8—4iw 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the‘most high- 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. It has stood the best of 
all tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly forty 
years. it is recommended by our best physicians, our most emi- 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, in fact by all who know it. 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, see 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheerfully refund 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $1; 
the large bottles much the cheapest. Be careful to get the genu- 





tne, which is prepared only by KEED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 
and sold generally. 3—6m 
: KENNEDY’S 
SBA L_T-RBASBV M 
OINTMENT 


CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVEE MADR. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 





GENTLEMEN’S DRESS HATS, 
FOR SPRING, 
1865. 


J. A. SACKSON, 
59 Tremont Street and 101 Court Street. 





Just received a full assortment of GENTS’ SILK and JERSEY 
HATS, of all the leading styles. 


The SHERIDAN, OXFORD and DERBY HATS, in FELT and 
CLOTH, of various colors. 


Also, a fine assortment of LIGHT CLOTH and FELT HATS. 
CAPS of the latest New York and Boston Fashions. 


BOYS’ HATS AND CAPS. 
15— 101 COURT anp 59 TREMONT STREET. 





THE GREAT GERMAN HEILMITTEL 
Will positively cure 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, 
And the first stages of 
CONSUMPTION. 
It is a sure preventive for 
DIPTHERIA. 


For sale by all Druggists........... «-Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 


Druggists, No. 170 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 
16—iw General Agents. 





“ECONOMY I8 WEALTH.” 


Milhons of money are saved yearly by buying metal-tipped 
Shoes for children; buy no other for every day wear; one pair 








will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
everywhere. li-—3m 














84 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





== 





| fidelity some fine work or other. He balances | 
| himself with ease and firmness on a stool, grasps | 
| his maulstick and palette with his left great toe, 

and with the right uses his brush with facility. 
| The toes of his feet alone are exposed. M. Fillu/| 
| has a most intelligent and agreeable physiognomy. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








BOSTON, MAY 25, 18665. 





—— 





Terms of the Companion. | 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and | 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com-|. 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. } 


—.— 








VARIETY. 











TO MY DOG FUZZY. 


Ah! Fuzzy, my dog—he is fair to the eye, 

With his Jong silver coat, and tai! borne so high; 
A gentleman he; for his dignified mien 

Shows his breeding is perfect, no flaw can ke seen. 


LETTER FROM OVER THE SEA. 
From a Correspondent in Holland. 

I need not say that the first morning on shore 
among the Hollanders found us no sluggards. 
It was a fresh, lovely, charming morning, with a 
clear blue sky which made me think of home; the 
green trees looked sc pleasant, the red houses so 
cheerful in the sunshine, the ivy which adorned | 
their walls and topped their chimneys, the queer| 
little shutters, the great flaming signs, and even 
the custom-house, where a docked-tailed soldier 
paced up and down, all looked charming and de- 
lightful. I longed to be on shore, and presently, 
as our ship was being slowly pulled into the 
mouth of the great canal, we had a chance of; 
slipping off and gratifying our inclination ; and | 
it’s a curious sensation, tao, that of walking on| 
firm land after so long rolling, and pitching, and 
looking spry after one’s balance. I hardly knew 
at first if I were on my own legs or on some- 
body’s else, but it soon passed, and with the first 
footfall the voyage seems already to have faded 
into the distance,—no more cramping of head or 
heels—no more knocking under to the captain— 
no more eating humble-pie to the mate. O, no, 
they have fallen into their proper place, and we 
treat them with a generous kindness without a 
sense of retaliation, while a glorious jubilee thrills | 
one through and through, as we wend our way | 
to that bourne of all expectation—the post-| 
office ! 

If there is any thing which adds a thrill to the| 
pleasure of a first release from a long voyage, it | 
is the hope of getting news from home; and the| 


0 ' gat what trembling hands y - a ee known, that most of the oaks which are called 
it! how your heart throbs with expectation and spontaneous are planted by the squirrels. The 
fear ! so much may have happened—so much of joy little animal has performed the most essential ser- 
or of sorrow, the footfall of death, or the hand ot | vice a the British i th A — =e 
tl 1 hb that is brichteni one day in a wood belonging to the Duke o 
me — \ a . wt ng ae = fate of | Monmouth, had his attention directed to a squir- 

mena snp aaiees a> he Harrie “+ « ~~ een, and  y¢],' which sat very composedly on the ground. 
you not there to share in its burden of pain or He stopped to observe his motions; in a few mo- 
peace. And yet, after all, I believe that the first; ments the squirrel darted like lightning to the top 
letter from home is always one of disappointment ; | of the tree beneath which he had been sitting. 
you are astonished that so little has actually oc- | In an instant he was down with an acorn in his 
. , , : ;mouth, and began to burrow in the earth with 
curred ; that its tone is so calm and tranquil; you! };, paws. 
are intensely relieved, and just a little bit angry! After digging a small hole, he stooped down 

; : 8 way 

that you are relieved, and so with gratitude and| and deposited the acorn, then covering it, he 
joy, and a half-provoked wonder, you read it over | darted ‘+ the a wavch At. sso og hey was 
and over—probably in the street—till you come Gown wih encther, Wien .Oe Senses i the come 


‘ r manner. This he continued to do as long as he 
bump against some old apple-woman, who shrieks | thought proper to watch him. 


to the policeman, whom you satisfy with a half! The industry of this little animal is directed to 
dollar, and after having soothed the old woman the purpose of securing himself against want in 
in like manner, sneak off, shame-faced, through the peng and ~ it is probable = 7 momory 
the crowd, thinking that even first letters can| = Gat eee Sr nes coy ae ae 


: : member the spot in which he deposited every 
have their drawbacks, as well as others of life’s| acorn, the industrious little fellow, no doubt, loses 
mingled pleasures ! 


la few every year. The few spring up, and are 
And so we go on, hoping and longing, and, destined to supply the place of the parent tree. 
disappointed at the very thing for which we have > 

wished the most. Ww. ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
nes William Sanderson was a captain in the Rev- 
| olutionary War, under Gen. Washington. They 


Undaunted his courage; he boldly defies 

Dogs of mettle undoubted, and double his size. 
Though his age and his paces unfit him for war, 
Yet he bravely declares what his principles are. 


But sorry I am that I cannot relate 

That Fuz pities the weak, and would solace their fate. 
No; a despot in practice as well as in creed, 

Supreme he would reign both in word and in deed. 


Every one gives a pat and a kind-spoken word 
For Fuzzy, the beauty; no chiding is heard. 

If he chooses to err, he regains in a trice 

The favor that flutters in balance so nice. 


He's deceitful, I fear; at least I must own 

His smiles are not always his master’s alone. 

But Fuzzy, dear Fuzzy, for shame that my pen 
Should stray to this theme; we will turn back again. 





For many and sterling the virtues that tend 

‘To make you our much-loved companion and friend; 

And many the visions we've seen pass awa 

Since you came to live with us that bright autumn day. 

For bitter, O, bitter the storm-clouds have rolled 

O’er our hopes and our paths from life's heather and wold: 

The greenness that lingered, the sunshine that stayed, 

Have sunk ‘neath the ruins the hurricane made. 

Dear hands, that so fondly your rough coat caressed, 

Have passed from our hearthstone, and gone to their rest; 

And, as each one departed, how firmly he tried 

‘To rest on hope’s anchor amid the dark éide! 

Other dogs may succeed to your piace on this earth, 

And perchance may possess all your beauty and worth; 

Lut rest assured, Fuzzy. not one shall e’er be 

Remembered and cherished somearly as thee. 
——_+ = >» 


OAKS PLANTED BY SQUIRRELS. 

The oak tree is a sort of national emblem in 
England. Much is proudly said of her ‘thearts of 
oak,” and her fleets with ‘‘ribs of oak,” but our 
young readers may not have heard the saying that 
Great Britian was indebted for her first oak tree, 
and so for her mercantile greatness, to the indus- 
try and bad memory of a squirrel. 





It is a curious circumstance, and not generally 








THE JEW. 


It is true that money-changers, once spit on in| were standing together one day engaged in con- 
the Ghetto, are now hugged in the palace. Roths- | versation, when the afterwards famous Gen. An- 
childs and Foulds, Belmots and Benjamins are | thony Wayne rode up and joined them; and Gen. 
found in the ante-chamber of princes and presi-| Washington said— 
dents. But we fear it is not so much that the| ‘Gen. Wayne, how many men will it take to 

storm Stony Point?” 


prejudice against the Jews has ceased, but that | 

the love of money has increased; not that the| Wayne’s reply was—“By God, sir, I can storm 
Jews have become as Christians, but that Chris-| it with one regiment.” 

tians have become as Jews. Gen. Washington seemed both shocked and 

Revenge is not a characteristic of the Jew.! grieved, and, without uttering a word, but with a 
He is subject to sudden storms of passion, as in| stern and solemn countenance, turned his back 
Shylock’s scene with Tubal, but that intellect! upon Wayne and stood silent for a few seconds: 
which always stands sentinel over the Hebrew| after which he turned to Wayne and said— 
soon subdues the gust. ‘Don’t say ‘By God,’ General, but ‘With the 

Jews also shrink from physical contests. Their| help of God.’” 
disposition is to triumph by intellect rather than he old captain, William Sanderson, had three 
violence. The contempt of a daughter for her|sons in the war of 1812-15, only one of whom 
ag is equally uncharacteristic of the Jew. | sarvived him. That son has often heard his fa- 

he Jews are universally admired for the affec-| ther tell the anecdote of Washington and Wayne. 
tions which adorn their domestic life. 

No one ever visited the houses of the Jews 
without having been struck by the glowing affec- ; 
tion with which the daughter greets the father as| During one of Napoleon’s remarkable cam- 
he returns from the day’s campaign and the | paigns a detachment of a corps commanded by 
slights and sneers his gaberdine and yellow cap | avoust occupied the Isle of Rugen, which the 
provoke, and without observing how * ca small, | were ordered to evacuate. They embarked wit 
restless eyes that sparkle and gleam like snakes in| such ‘precipitation that they forgot one of their 
search of prey, shine out a oe ae loving lustre | sentinels posted in a retired spot, and who was 
as they fall upon the face of Rebecca, or Jessica, | 80 deeply absorbed in the perusal of a newspaper 
or Sarah, and how he stands no longer with| containing an account of one of the emperor's 
crooked back, but erect and commanding, as he | splendid victories, as to be totally unconscious of 

* blesses his household gods with an exultation as| their departure. After pacing to and fro for 
vehement as the prejudices which during the day | ™many hours upon his post, he lost patience, and 
have galled and fretted his nature. returned to the guard-room, which he found 

pad anf A On aes aan with despair what 
ad happened, and cried, 

AN ARTIST WITHOUT ARMS. “Alaa! alas! I shall be looked upon as a de- 

There dwells in Antwerp an artist named Fillu, | serter,—dishonored, lost, unhappy wretch that I 

who, born without arms, educated his feet effec-| am !” 

tively to do their work. His taste directed his| His lamentations excited the co ion of a 

choice of life. He became a painter, and has| worthy tradesman, who took him to his house, did 


A FRENCH SENTINEL. 











months, gave him his only daughter, Justine, in 


—— 
—_— 


APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 
marriage. ‘oa eat 
Five years afterwards a strange sail’ was seen 
to approach the island. The inhabitants flocked 
to the beach, and soon discovered in the advanc- 
ing on, 3 a number of soldiers wearing the uniform 
of the French army. 
“I’m done for now!” cried the dismayed hus- 
band of Justine. ‘My bread is baked.” 
An idea, however, suddenly occurred to him, 
and revived his courage. He ran to the house, 
slipped into his uniform, and, seizing his faithful 
firelock, returned to the beach, and posted him- 
self on sentry at the moment the French were 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


THE C-0O-D MAN 
Wishes to make you a proposition, He has BOOTS and SHOES 


to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. Ifhe wil] 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


landing and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, wil 
, ’ . . b ? H ts 
“‘Who goes there?” he shouted, in a voice like a y buying the same? He puts his warrant ang 
thunder. 


‘‘Who goes there, yourself?” replied one in a 
boat. ‘*Who are you?” . 

**A sentinel.” 

‘How long have you been on guard ?” 

‘Five years.” 

Davoust, for he it was, laughed at the quaint 
reply, and gave a discharge in due form to his in- 
voluntary deserter. 


PaTENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D als 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


WHAT HE DID WITH IT. 


The porter-of a Dublin grocer was brought up 
before a magistrate on a charge of stealing choc- 
olate, which he could not deny. On being asked 
to whom he sold it, the pride of Patrick was 
greatly wounded. 

“To whom did I sell it?” says Pat. ‘Why, 
does he think I took it to sell?” 

“Then, sir,” said the magistrate, ‘‘what did 
you do with it?” 

“Do wid it? Since you must know, we made 
tay of it.” 





And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every in. 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, ir 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXtEy7 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NeW 
PAIR. IF BUT LiTTLE WoRN, NEW PalRs WILL Bz Giyzy 
WITH PLEASURE. 

Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 
with the C—-O—D MAN’S WARRANT on them, and STARyp 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first jg. 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, oy 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT His GOODS 
and LIVE UP TO IT. ’ 


——- ++ 
SUFFICIENT EXPLANATION. 


A brother of the distinguished Edmund Burke 
was found in a revery, after listening to one of his 
most eloquent speeches in Parliament, and being 
asked the reason, replied, *‘I have been wondering 
how Ned had contrived to monopolize all the 
talents of the family; but then I remember when 


we were at play he was always at work.” Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 


* BOSTON. 

‘‘How long will it take me to go to Rich- 
mond ?” asked an eager oflicer at City Point of a 
veteran brigadier holding command there, soon 
after we got the good news. 

“I can’t say how long it will take you,” was the 
answer; “‘‘it has taken me three years and eleven 
months.” 


Witt you Sranp BY AND SusTAyy THE 
Cc—O—D MAN? 
THAT IS THE QUESTION. 





WHOLESALE STORE, 





HENRY DAMON. 
12—3m 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use, 
Orrice 228 WasHINGTON S7., Boston. 
i-3m « 


WE often puff away with a laughing breath all 
better thoughts, as you blow away the down from 
a dandelion in seed. 








SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Parlor Games. 


Proverns.—One of the company having left the 
room, the rest select some proverb in his absence. On 
his readmittance he must ask random questions of all 
the party in turn, who, in their replies, must bring in 
the words of the proverb in succession. The first per- 
son that is addressed will introduce the first word of 
the proverb in the answer; the second person, the sec- 
ond word, and so on, until the proverb is exhausted. 
For instance, ‘Honesty is the best policy” is the one 
selected, and supposé the first question to be, 

“Have you been out to-day ?” the party questioned 
might say 

“Yes, [have, and very nearly lost my purse; but it 
was picked up by a boy who ran after me with it, and 
whose ‘honesty’ I was very glad to reward.” 

He then passes on to the next, and says, ““Were you 
in the country last summer ?” 

“Yes, in a most lovely place, where it ‘is’ very 
mountainous.” 

To the next one he asks, *‘Are you fond of reading ?” 

“OQ, yes! it is one of ‘the’ sweetest pleasures.” 

To another, “Which do you prefer, summer or 
winter ?” 

“Both are so delightful, that I do not know which I 
like ‘best.’ ” 

To the last, “Can you tell me if there are any more 
words in this proverb ?” 

“I will give you the last word, but I would show 
greater ‘policy’ if I refused to answer you.” 

The person must then guess it or forfeit, and the one 
whose answer first gave him the idea must take his 
turn of being the guesser. If any are unable to bring 
in their word, they must likewise pay a forfeit. It is 
an extremely amusing game, from the laughable wa 
in which some of the words are yy introduced, 

The proverb selected should be a familiar one, and 
care should be taken to speak the word of the proverb 
as distinctly as the others, but not to emphasize it. 

t ah y— without pain. It is something I cannot exp 


Charades, 2 & » &0. RK content ghat fem cured, - was he who said, 

. Ow whereas 1 was no see. . 

, M VENS. 

Reverse my frst and then behold 7 pave : 

A preposition comes in view; From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, Madis® 
My nezt is gladly sought by those : Conn, 

ho’ve labored hard the whole day through. 


My whole full oft in days gone by 
Concealed a merry, reckless band, 


And still it is the wild beast’s home 
In many 4 dreary foreign land. From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPErS 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intel 

2. be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Drees 

PHILANDER LEW. 


My 5, 2, 3, 4, is a town in Italy. tI saison, June 30, 1864. 


My 10, 12, 9, 14, is a wine. ibis 
My 6, 7, 11, 7, 18, 4, is a heathen goddess. PRICE..........-.$1 PER BOTTLE. 


My 3, 7, 11, 12, is not‘all. 





COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY It. 





WE GUARANTEE 

Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEPSIA 1 
existence, and will pay 

$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by investia- 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & (0. 





Cox’s Dysprrsia CURE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 


Cor’s Dysrersia CuRB 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 
Cor’s Dysrgpsia CURE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS A” 
DYSENTERY. 
Coz’s Dysparsia CURE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 























The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 
Mrssks. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND CovuRIER, —Hivi 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, 
as this, my gratetul acknowl ent, is the only remuneri 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) plé 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsi-# 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the nea 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, a0! 
have otten gone without my m , through fear. It was whi 
ng in this manner that I took the first dose of COE'S DY 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. Sor 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my — that I wea 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few ¢ 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eate! 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now ea 

hi 





I pate peed btn DIBERr ATA CUBE | in my family, 
can Ww tes to value as a mi ie. - 
= . HENRY GIDMAN, 

Pastor Methodist Episcopal chur 

Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 


r Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
My 6, 12, 13, is very useful. 
My 1, 8, 13, is a great noise. Cc. G. CLARK & CO., 
My whole none of us like to meet with. New Haven, Conn., 


3 GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Ms 

Iam a word of two, or three letters, as you please. 
Everybody knows me, though nobody ever saw me, 
and there is not a vestige of me in the world. Iam 
spoken of at one time as being traught with repose and 
happiness, and at another, as being the author of the 
direst calamities. I never was born, yet I have many 
children. I had a husband, though I never was mar- 
ried. I require no sustenance, though my greatest 
fault was eating; and what I ate, instead of nourish- 
ing my body, ensured my death. . 


What is destroyed by naming? 
‘ why are sheep in a fold like a handsomely written | household 
e 










$100 Reward 
will Coughs, Influenza, Tickling 
- “ide Throat, Whooping Cough, on relieve ‘Consumptive 
Coughs, as quick as 
COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


er 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and 
le instance of its failure is known. 











refunded. We say this kno 
t that one trial will secure 


Answers to Puzzles in the Last Number. 











succeeded in being a very accomplished one. He) all in his power to console him, taught him to 
may be seen in the museum, copying with great | make bread, for he was a baker, and, after some 


1. Seal. 
2. Yankee. 7—lyeow 
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